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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XX. Con- 
taining the Papers read before the Society during the Forty-first Ses- 
sion, 1919-1920. London, Williams and Norgate, 1920. — pp. 314. 
This volume contains eleven papers and three Symposia. Two of the 
Symposia, the one on "The Problem of Nationality", and the other on 
the question, " Is the Existence of the Platonic Universals presupposed 
in the Analysis of Reality?", were part of the program of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy held at Oxford last September, and an ac- 
count of them is included in the Report of the Congress in the Review 
for January, 1921. As usual, the papers read before the Aristotelian So- 
ciety are by experienced writers who have here to a considerable extent 
merely enlarged, refined, or defended what they have elsewhere pro- 
pounded more at length. In spite of the variety of subjects and conclu- 
sions, the book gives a unified impression of seriousness and competence. 
For example, while Mr. Cator's manner is whimsical and paradoxical, his 
theme is not trivial, and he begs his readers to appreciate the positive, 
rather than sceptical, character of his purpose. Nowhere in the vol- 
ume did I find any suggestion that philosophical reasoning should be 
subordinated to practical ends. 

Both the Presidential Address by James Ward, entitled " In the Be- 
ginning. . . .", and the second paper by Gerald Cator, on "The Nature 
of Inference " are attempts to define the method and limits of philosophy. 
In the third paper, on "External and Internal Relations", Mr. G. E. 
Moore brings the engines of mathematical logic to bear on the dogma: 
AH relations are internal. The importance of contemporary Italian 
philosophy is appreciatively treated by J. A. Smith in his account' of " The 
Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile." Two papers are psychological in char- 
acter: "Of Impulse, Emotion, and Instinct" by Alexander F. Shand, 
and " Memory and Conation " by Beatrice Edgell ; two are ethical and 
political: "Is there a General Will?" by Morris Ginsberg, and one, 
Kantian in temper, on " Obligation, Autonomy and the Public Good " by 
Clement C. J. Webb ; two are historical : " Buddhist Metaphysics in China 
and Japan" by W. M. McGovern, and "The Problem of Truth and 
Existence as Treated by Anselm " by A. E. Davies. The final paper is by 
W. F. Geikie-Cobb on " Mysticism True and False." The one Symposium 
belonging properly to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society is on the 
subject: "Is the 'Concrete Universal' the true type of Universality?" 
Those participating in the discussion were J. W. Scott, G. E. Moore, H. 
Wildon Carr and G. Dawes Hicks. 
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An impressive proportion of the critical discussion in the book is di- 
rected against some phase of Absolute Idealism. Thus, although there 
is little favorable comment on the Hegelian tradition, there is the un- 
doubted compliment of controversy. The remark of Mr. Cater in 
regard to his own paper, that Bosanquet's logic was the wood in which 
all his arrows were cut and he therefore used it as a text for his criti- 
cism, might, with some extension, be applied to many of the papers. Mr. 
Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet funish texts, even when they do not con- 
vince. The President's Address is the first case in point. Beginning as 
an objection to a fixed first principle in philosophy in general, it passes 
quickly into criticism of this conception in the philosophy of the Ab- 
solute in particular. "From first to last in this whole movement 1 , 'the 
Absolute' is the name for the dominant or first principle; this is the 
beginning, and with this the movement professes t'o begin " (p. 9) ; and 
this fault of the Absolute in functioning as logical foundation seems to 
propagate in Professor Ward's hands most of the faults commonly attrib- 
uted to it. He finds, for example, that one consequence of beginning 
with a "One theoretically inaccessible" has been to detract from the 
reality and worth of finite centres of experience. In so far as this 
article is simply a fresh insistence that the method of philosophy must not 
be abstract, that it cannot take its origin from above or outside the real 
world, it would meet, I think, with little dissent; but the identification of 
the method of a fixed first principle with the method of Absolutism is 
another matter. I take it that the epigraph of Mr. Bosanquet's Implica- 
tion and Linear Inference expresses his theory in regard to the begin- 
ning of knowledge : " Knowledge starts neither from sense-data nor from 
general principles, but from the complex situation in which the human 
race finds itself at the dawn of self-consciousness." The Absolute func- 
tions in his philosophy not as the starting-point of knowledge, but as 
the constraining force of its movement and the principle of it's life. It 
is worth noting that Professor Ward, and others whose contentions are 
like his, set up absolutes even while they profess mystification at the 
meaning of the term. That is to say, they give a fixed status to some 
isolable part or aspect of the universe. In " individual agents en rapport 
together " we come " to the bedrock of experience," we read on page 20. 
But what of individual agents en rapport with nature? If the second re- 
lationship is not a part of " the bedrock of experience ", the first relation- 
ship would appear to be treated as an absolute in the unfortunate sense 
of an abstraction. Again we read: "Leibniz, for good and all, as I be- 
lieve, started philosophy on a better track by making activity, not sub- 
stantiality or reality, the fundamental idea" (p. 19). But activity cer- 
tainly implies passivity, and both would seem to fall within the more 
"fundamental idea" of reality. 
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Mr. Cator, like Professor Ward, believes that he has traced the weak- 
ness of Absolutism to a single root. "I am persuaded that the funda- 
mental presupposition, and fallacy, of Absolutism [is] . . . that reality 
as such, i.e., in virtue of its very realness, must have some general char- 
acter, must if it is to be real be something more than merely real, must, 
for instance, be such that we can say of it that it is individual, or spiritual, 
or super-personal, or self-conscious, or not self-conscious, or something 
of the sort" (p. 25). This proposition is supported rather by a collec- 
tion of related considerations than by a direct argument. Various intro- 
spections and an inquiry into the theory of chance lead the writer to the 
conclusion that thought does not involve systematic and necessary connec- 
tion, but is " an activity of which the characteristic nisus is to mediate 
between different's by the interposition of just-nots, separately impercep- 
tible, cumulatively perceptible. Thought's working principle is that a 
thing is what it is only just not" (p. 33). "Leaping [to conclusions] is 
the only possible mode of advancing" (p. 30). Thus Mr. Cator's theory 
of inference denies a necessary connection of attributes in the Absolute in 
the same sense that it denies the validity of any supposition. The paper 
is too incoherent to be placed precisely, but it is significant that the writer's 
attention seems constantly to be directed toward psychological processes 
rather than toward situations and facts in their integrity. The suspicion 
is inevitable that he is attempting the impossible feat of spying out the 
processes of life — the life of logic — while looking at the machinery of 
mental operations. Take the passage: "When I enjoy, as the humblest 
may do at times, the apparent experience of becoming 'spectator of all 
time and of all existence' I find, on close attention being given to it, that 
this field of thought is sustained as co-present in a way not dissimilar to 
the way in which a juggler sustains a dozen balls in the air, by giving 
each attention in turn" (p. 33). The object of analysis here would seem 
to have been rather the subjective phenomenon of attention than the con- 
crete fact of a philosopher's vision. 

As Mr. Cator is concerned to deny that there is any interpenetration or 
fusion of ideas, Mr. Ginsberg in his article entitled, " Is there a General 
Will ? " opposes the Absolutist notion of the confluence of wills or selves. 
"Even if all wills be shown to aim at a universal or general object, they 
would still as psychical existents remain distinct" (p. 108), is the burden 
of his argument. " Men do indeed share in a common life and contrib- 
ute to a collective achievement, yet nothing but confusion -can result 
from hypostatizing this life and ascribing to it a reality, over and above 
the reality of the lives which individuals live in relation to each other" 
(p. 112). Mr. Ginsberg is dealing, of course, with a very difficult ques- 
tion, but I cannot help thinking that there is a Petitio involved in the use 
of the word ' hypostatize.' Those who speak of a ' general will ' are not 
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so much ascribing substance to a concept as — in the words of Mr. Webb 
in his article on "Obligation, Autonomy, and the Common Good" — doing 
"justice to the undoubted facts of common life wherein we feel pride or 
shame at the acts of our family or of our nation, or even for the deeds 
of kinsmen or fellow-countrymen, although we may have no individual 
responsibility for them" (p. 114). 

One of the historical papers seems to me to deserve special notice as a 
very profitable attempt to reinstate an often misprized philosophical argu- 
ment. In the conventional treatment of the history of philosophy An- 
selm's ontological argument has stood for "an unwarrantable transition 
from essence to existence ". In the tenth paper Mr. Davies maintains that 
the " reasoning is not from essence to existence but rather from a particu- 
lar experience of existent reality to a fuller apprehension of the meaning 
of such experience" (p. 169). The reason that the fool can say there is 
no God is that he lacks the living experience which must serve as a basis 
of understanding. " Anselm writes: 'He who believes not cannot expe- 
rience, and he who has not experienced cannot understand'" (p. 170). 
His proof, therefore,, is not abstractly conceived, but is designed as a 
verification of an experience, or as Mr. Davies puts it, " a progressive re- 
alization of immediacy". Although Mr. Davies would rehabilitate the 
ontological argument, he does not agree with Professor Caird's similar at- 
tempt. Caird represents Anselm as saying that " there is an essential dis- 
tinction between the idea of God and all other ideas, that it is the one and 
only idea which over-reaches the distinction between thought and reality " 
(p. 182). But Mr. Davies believes that Anselm preserves throughout the 
distinction between thought and existence. He argues that Anselm asserts 
merely that God must be conceived of as existent, validity of conception 
being regarded always as a criterion of reality. 

Katheeine Gilbert. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce. Introduction by Dr. J. Loewenberg. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920.— pp. 429- 
Dr. Loewenberg and the Harvard University Press are to be heartily 
commended for rendering accessible, in a suitable and highly attractive 
form, this collection of fifteen of Royce's essays. Of these essays, four 
have not previously appeared in print: "The Practical Significance of 
Pessimism" (1879), "Tests of Right and Wrong" (1880), "On Purpose 
in Thought" (1880), and "Natural Rights and Spinoza's Essay on Lib- 
erty" (1880). Eleven of the essays were published during Royce's life- 
time but, generally speaking, they have hitherto been as good as buried in 
local, discontinued, or more or less ephemeral journals. They are: " Schil- 
ler's Ethical Studies" (1878), "Shelley and the Revolution" (1880), 



